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the patents, franchises, good-will, monopolies and trusts, t. <?., the 
opportunities for investment. These opportunities, it would seem, are 
the true basis to which the dosing of capital and labor applies. That 
which is true of them is also true of land. They are the bases of the 
forced and differential gains enjoyed by the entrepreneurs. By taking 
the standpoint of the entrepreneur, and noticing his relation to these 
differential privileges, it is possible to avoid confusion regarding the 
true nature of capital. 

The practical conclusions of the book seem to lose strength with the 
theoretical analysis. The author apparently advocates almost any 
kind of taxation and almost any kind of trade-union forcing of wages, 
holding that higher taxes and higher wages, wherever first laid, will 
hunt out and rest upon these forced and differential gains. His rea- 
soning here is ingenious, but he seems to be too indifferent to the 
lack of resisting power of unorganized labor and the obstacles to 
capital-saving. 

Notwithstanding these points of disagreement, which pertain really 
to matters of emphasis more than to logic, I am quick to acknowledge, 
as at the beginning, the remarkably keen analysis and searching criti- 
cism which Mr. Hobson has contributed to this live subject. 

John R. Commons. 

Bureau of Economic Research, New York Ciiy. 



Anthropogeographie. Erster Theil: Grundzuge der Anwendung 
der Erdkunde auf die Geschichte. By Dr. Friedrich Ratzbi., Pro- 
fessor of Geography at the University of Leipzig. Second edition. 
8vo. pp. 604. Price, 14 marks. Stuttgart : J. Engelhorn, 1899. 

Since the appearance of the original edition of this work in i88i, 
Ratzel has brought out revised editions of his Volkerkunde and his 
Politische und Wirthschafls-Geographie der Vereinigten Staaten, 
has written the second part of his Anthropogeographie, and published 
his Poliiische Geographie. That is, he has been able to work over, 
in the light of current criticism, the whole field embraced in the 
present volume, from its foundation in anthropology to its latest de- 
velopment in the formulation of the principles of political geography. 
The result of this thorough going-over is found in the volume before 
us, which is therefore much more than a revision of the first edition. 
The book as it originally appeared, represented the first really funda- 
mental and comprehensive statement of the laws underlying the rela- 
tion of man to his environment ; it was a road-breaker in its way, 
from its nature therefore subject to limitations. We have now a new 
statement of the author's opinions from a point of view at once 
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widened, deepened and matured. The book leaves the impression of 
thoroughly digested material, and of a sane, conservative attitude on 
the part of the author towards his subject. Far from claiming too 
much for his science, he warns over and over against making it a 
blanket theory to explain any and all problems of history and civili- 
zation. He makes nice distinctions in defining the relation of geog- 
raphy to history, gives a discriminating analysis of the mediate and 
immediate influences of geographical conditions, pointing out that the 
indirect influences are most important though most difficult to trace, 
and hence run the greater risk of being assigned to some other than 
the right factor. As to method, he explains the peculiar combination 
of analysis and synthesis which geography demands — analysis after 
the manner of ethnography to get the detailed facts, and synthesis to 
get the larger, geographical point of view which regards peoples, not 
as races, but as humanity distributed over the earth's surface. Geo- 
graphical location, with the large content of that word as the author 
understands it, is substituted for the narrower conception of environ- 
ment, which was the point of departure for the earlier anthropogeogra- 
phers. Situation is the most vital geographical concept ; it out- 
weighs all other geographical facts in the life of a people, so that the 
location of a country ought to be considered the most potent factor in 
its history. ' ' Many illusions and disappointments as to the results of 
geographical conditions would have been avoided had this principle 
been taken to heart. All the details of natural conditions which can 
be cited in regard to Greece, sink into insignificance in comparison 
with the fact of Greece's situation at the threshold of the Orient." 

In its general plan, also, this volume differs from its predecessor. 
The chapter on the position of geography in the hierarchy of the 
sciences has been cut out, as this point has been fully discussed 
in the past decade. There has been an excision of much matter, too, 
relative to political geography, which, it became apparent to the 
author, did not belong strictly to the science of anthropogeography 
and which he has, therefore, embodied in the meantime in his politi- 
cal geography, thus bearing witness to that process of differentiation 
which means development. On the other hand, subjects like loca- 
tion, area and boundaries, in consequence of greater clarification of 
his scientific ideas, have been amplified and pushed into the fore- 
ground. One long chapter, entitled "Historical Movement," has 
been added. In this are considered the mobility of nations, the trend 
and intensity of their movements, the origin, directions and routes of 
such migrations, and their various differentiations. The whole sub- 
ject, in its every aspect, whether the movement of a family, clan, tribe 
or nation, is treated in a fullness of detail not found elsewhere. Its 
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fall significance is appreciated only when the reader passes on to the 
succeeding chapters on area and boundaries. Then he realizes that 
the author's dictum, that mobility or movement is the measure of 
life in a people, finds its geographical application in the importance 
attached to boundaries as the indices of the strength of that movement, 
which shift with the degree of activity. In a people's boundary are 
detected the first signs of growth or decay, according as it advances 
or recedes. 

Then follows the consideration of the different forms of the earth's 
surface as constituting man's physical environment, — the influences 
of seas, rivers and lakes; of the various continents with their peculiar 
features of size and location ; of peninsulas and islands, of mountains, 
valleys, lowlands and steppes; and the influences of each of these 
upon different stages of civilization. The concluding chapters dis- 
cuss flora and fauna as phenomena of the earth's surface in relation to 
man, and finally the effect of climate. Citations in the text are not 
numerous, but this, if a defect, is remedied by a carefully prepared 
bibliography which is appended. This bibliography alone should 
render the book invaluable to the students of anthropogeography, as 
it is the most complete we have yet seen. Cross references and a full 
index further contribute to the helpfulness of the volume. 

EttEN C Sempia 

Louisville, Ky. 



The Distribution of Income. By William Smart. Pp. xv, 341. 
Price, $1.60. London and New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1899. 

Professor Smart's treatment of the problem of distribution has 
many of the merits and also many of the defects of the writings of 
the Austrian economists, with which his admirable translations have 
made English readers familiar. His style is clear. His illustrations 
are vivid. In spite of a marked preference for short words and sen- 
tences, short paragraphs, and even short chapters, he does not hurry 
the reader along too rapidly, but takes plenty of time to make his 
meaning plain. Like Professor Bohm, "at the hazard of being tedi- 
ous," he indulges in many a backward glance before pushing forward 
to his conclusions. 

The work is divided into two parts, treating of ( i) the National 
Income and (2) Distribution. The twelve chapters of Part I explain, 
at greater length than is usually deemed necessary, the nature of the 
income to be distributed. Starting out with a summary of the income 
tax returns for the United Kingdom, the author traces the connection 



